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re-issue of Jane Addams’ Peace and Bread in Time of War,* 
A originally published in 1922, has been taken by the editors 
of this JouRNAL as an opportunity to invite discussion by phi- 
losophers who have been particularly concerned with the themes 
of this book. John Dewey has provided a critical introduction to 
Miss Addams’ work, in which he points out that it is still timely, 
and he makes several suggestions which have both a theoretical and 
a practical bearing on the present international situation. In 
particular the editors called attention to the following two para- 
graphs in Dewey’s Introduction and invited the philosophers whose 
names and replies appear below to address themselves primarily 
to the theoretical issues raised in these paragraphs. 


When I try to formulate what Miss Addams said informally yet clearly, 
I come out with a sense of the difference between two methods and attitudes. 
On the one hand, we can trust to an international political organization of an 
over-all type to create the organs it requires. On the other, we can rely upon 
organs that have been formed to take care of human needs (including the need 
for change) to develop in the course of their own use an organization which 
ean be depended upon, because it has become ingrained in practice. If history 
has proved anything, it is, I believe, that only the latter kind of organization 
is so ‘‘vital and dynamic’’ as to endure, while the former kind is likely to 
yield a mechanical structure of forces so uncertainly ‘‘balanced’’ as to be 
sure to collapse when old stresses and strains recur in new shapes. It has 
become customary to give the name ‘‘realistic’’ to the kind of organization 
that is based upon opposition to an enemy and that relies upon armed force to 
maintain itself. In contrast, the road indicated by Miss Addams is, I submit, 
infinitely more ‘‘realistic.’’ 

There are chapters in Peace and Bread, notably the fourth and the tenth, 
which supply material that makes concrete and definite the difference between 
processes or organizations of the traditional political-legal type, with their 
emphasis upon force—already war in posse—and the human and socially hu- 
mane processes to which Miss Addams appealed for help. The formation of 
the UNRRA, even while war is still going on, is, as far as it goes, a recognition 
of the ‘‘Food Challenge’’ for world organization. The energy with which we 
use and extend this kind of process as the working model for other endeavors 
at international organization will decide the success or failure of efforts to 


1 New York: King’s Crown Press, 1945. Issued by the Women’s Interna- 
tional League for Peace and Freedom on the 30th anniversary of its founding 
by Jane Addams. 
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achieve lasting peace. This is no mere prediction, but is based on the solid 
experience of the past. 


The contrast remarked by Mr. Dewey is too sharp. Among the 
‘‘need’’-organizations of men none could possibly be more impor- 
tant than formal political organizations which allow concrete needs 
to flourish and safely to be recognized and met. Nor should the 
contrast (if allowed) be further allowed to divert attention from 
the complex truth: that peace is not a question of either-or (of the 
processes suggested), nor even of the priority of either in time, 
but a question of both-and, all the time. Moreover, if, appreciat- 
ing the distinction which Miss Addams makes, one must add an 
invidious emphasis, Mr. Dewey has not in my opinion chosen the 
strategic part to emphasize. The alternative which he empha- 
sizes is more likely to develop unemphasized, than is the other 
alternative with our best common emphasis. Citizens in even a 
democratic society are slow to recognize (with Hobbes) the law as 
the ‘‘public conscience’’ and so as having all that is sufficiently 
common as not normally to need, and yet when the need arises 
adequately to support, coercion. There is a latent anarchism in 
all Christian idealism that leads idealists to shrink from the (small) 
element of the coercive in government and at the same time to 
overlook the competitive element—‘‘already war in posse’’—visible 
in all, even in the most humane, codperation (not excepting co- 
operation to make bread and to achieve peace under which bread 
ean be eaten without fear). 

It is, of course, true that kindness can exist without full justice 
(if we may thus simplify the Addams-Dewey contrast). Kind- 
ness can and does help (as at Hull House) to compensate for in- 
justice. It is equally true, unfortunately, that kindness can also 
help to dull if not to kill the nerve of justice. It can also help to 
produce justice but only when it eventuates as the formal organi- 
zation known as government. No system seems so tenacious of 
life as a formal feudalism which gets fortified by noblesse oblige. 
Let not this remark be counted as invidious to kindness but counted 
only against an emphasis upon the humane that is itself made 
invidious to formal governmental processes. The réle in the peace 
movement of international socialism would seem to me a case in 
point: it has chronically pluralized itself under the pressure of 
patriotism into the reinforcement of war. To put one’s trust for 
peace in anything short of a politically implemented international- 
ism is to be driven in the resulting political vacuum to, let us say, 
‘‘outlawry of war,’’ with no machinery in sight with which to save 
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from impotence and derision (for Manchuria or Ethiopia, if you 
will) the soul-warming word ‘‘outlawry.”’ 

The two processes (and types of organization) which Mr. Dewey 
here contrasts must, of course, develop together, if either is to be 
effective. Neither can lift itself into being by the other’s boot- 
straps: kindness, that is, can not be coerced into being nor neces- 
sary coercion be conjured into existence. Each must grow, step 
by step, from its own like, while all the while both in general fortify 
each other in growing together. This we all know and admit; 
but what is not so well seen by all is something like this: that there 
does seem to prevail as a sort of division of labor a kind of parallel- 
ism whereby improvement of governmental machinery comes from 
improved governmental machinery, as social improvement comes 
from previous social improvement. If, therefore, each type of 
organization is to be needed in the event (and none would deny 
this), then each type must be recognized initially and strategically 
emphasized throughout. 

It is this concern with the strategy of virtue which leads me 
(as between two equally important, because alike indispensable, 
processes) to emphasize the governmental approach to peace. But 
more than the feeling, as suggested, that the ‘‘formal’’ needs more 
support than the ‘‘material’’ in human welfare, is the larger lesson 
which I have deduced from experience in politics. My experience 
has been, with the Negro problem, for instance, that to have a 
statehouse in which the formal standard of equality has to be main- 
tained (if largely for show) and where deference has to be paid 
to equality in legislation (if again but for the record), is the only 
condition under which kindness toward individual negroes ma- 
tures toward justice for the race, the only condition indeed under 
which kindness does not sentimentalize and impede the justice 
sought. Lifting the poll-tax, therefore, a formal governmental 
matter, seems to me more important in the negro’s present case 
than is anything else. On a larger scale, when the formal League 
of Nations failed, all other organizations skidded with the ebbing 
tide into the dashing waves of war. I do not see, alas, how we can 
without illusion hope for peace through any effort, however hu- 
mane, which would jump the guns on nationalism or would think 
to by-pass political machinery of an international and coercive 
sort. Only through what is formally coercive can what is materi- 
ally humane securely come to pass and safely be enjoyed. 

T. V. Sirs, 
Lt. Col. AUS 


UNIVERSITY OF CHICAGO 
(on leave) 
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Mr. Dewey, addressing himself to the most momentous and most 
urgent of practical problems—that of international organization 
for lasting peace—finds the key to its solution in a distinction be- 
tween two types of organization—(a) international agencies like 
UNRRA, having no mandatory or coercive powers, in which rep- 
resentatives of many countries coéperate to ‘‘take care’’ of uni- 
versal and concrete human needs—other than the need of se- 
curity against violence; (b) ‘‘an organization of the traditional 
political-legal type’’ which ‘‘relies upon coercive force’’—that is, 
presumably, upon the potential use of economic or military sanc- 
tions for the prevention or suppression of disturbances of the peace 
and of violations of international law. Concerning these he ap- 
parently propounds three theses: 1. An organization, or set of or- 
ganizations, of the former type is not merely contributory to peace 
but would be sufficient for the attainment of that great end. 2. An 
organization of the second type is therefore not necessary for that 
purpose. 3. Such an organization is incapable of realizing the 
desired end. 

1. Why does Mr. Dewey think that a multiplication of agencies 
of the first type would suffice to give us lasting peace? He as- 
sures us that this thesis is ‘‘no mere prediction, but is based on the 
solid experience of the past’’; but there is, so far as I am aware, 
not a particle of historical evidence for it. There have been many 
such international bodies in the past—more since 1919 than ever 
before; has their increase diminished the frequency and magni- 
tude of wars? Mr. Dewey must, I think, derive his faith in this 
method, not from the relevant history, but from a psychological 
argument to be found in the chapters of Miss Addams’s book to 
which he refers us. It is that when nations, or their representa- 
tives, act together to meet primary human needs—e.g., to prevent 
people anywhere from starving—they forget national differences, 
separate national interests, and the rivalries of power. To suc- 
ceed in its purpose, Miss Addams writes, a League of Nations 
‘‘must evoke a human motive transcending and yet embracing all 
particularist nationalisms.’’ It is, of course, true that when men 
unite to achieve a common humanitarian object on which they are 
agreed ab initio, they usually ignore controversial issues extrane- 
ous to the business in hand. But that does not abolish controver- 
sial issues ; they remain, and must in some way and at some time be 
directly faced. Labor leaders and employers often codperate in 
the management of Community Funds; the frequency of strikes 
is not thereby appreciably decreased. And in the case of nations, 
if experience teaches anything on this point, it is that organized 
collaboration in dealing with relatively non-controversial matters 
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is, by itself, impotent to eliminate the deeper and more ingrained 
motives making for wars—conflicts, or supposed conflicts, of 
‘‘vital’’ economic interests, opposing ideologies, mutual fears, ir- 
redentism, and, above all, collective delusions of grandeur (as in 
Germany and Japan). 

2. If Mr. Dewey’s first thesis is accepted, his second follows as 
a corollary. If the first is rejected, the second must stand on its 
own legs; it must be supported by proof that fear of preponderant 
force is never necessary to deter any nation from aggression, i.e., 
that no state will ever be tempted to try to realize its desires 
through violence by the knowledge, or belief, that it can do so with 
success and impunity. But this, in the light of past experience of 
the behavior of both states and individuals, is not only unproved 
but notoriously false. 

3. Mr. Dewey’s third thesis seems to be presented as something 
like an immutable law of nature: any organization of the second 
type will always ‘‘collapse’’ in precisely the emergencies which 
it is designed to meet. There is some experimental evidence to 
support this opinion. The League of Nations, which was an or- 
ganization of the ‘‘political-legal type’’ ostensibly relying ulti- 
mately upon ‘‘coercive force,’’ did fail, and partly for the rea- 
sons mentioned by Mr. Dewey. But the single instance is 
insufficient to prove the generalization, since the failure of the 
League may have been—and could, I think, be shown to have been 
—due to specific historical conditions under which the experiment 
was attempted, conditions which may not always and everywhere 
obtain. It is, however, also true that, in the near future, it will 
be impossible to enforce peace upon all nations, also because of a 
specific historical condition—the fact that two or three states are 
now too powerful to be coerced, except at the cost of another 
major war, of uncertain outcome. But certain inferences which 
some might draw from this fact do not follow, and there is no 
cogent reason for believing them to be true. 1. It does not follow 
that, if the distribution of military and industrial power among 
states were—as it some day is likely to be—different from what 
it now is, an armed force at the disposal of an international or- 
ganization for peace could not be an effective (and necessary) de- 
terrent from wars of aggression. 1. It does not follow that, even 
in the present situation, such a force may not be effective and 
necessary for the maintenance of peace among ‘‘middle’’ and minor 
states. wi. It does not follow that an international organization 
on a less than global scale—such as the hemispheric organization 
provided for by the Act of Chapultepec—may not maintain peace 
among its members, and security for all of them, more effectively 
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through a pledge to use their joint forces against any aggressor. 
Does Mr. Dewey think that this pledge should be eliminated from 
the new compact among the American republics? And does he 
disapprove the participation of the United States in the (unde- 
niably very imperfect) organization of the ‘‘political-legal type’’ 
now being formed ? , 
ArtHurR O. LovEJoy 
JOHNS HOPKINS UNIVERSITY 


Comment on a Preface by John Dewey to a book by Jane 
Addams, dealing with so profund a question as the way in which 
enduring peace can be set up in the world, calls for a searching of 
the spirit. I find myself in agreement with the thesis that endur- 
ing peace can not be brought about by any form of political or- 
ganization alone. Peace, I think, is a by-product and I sympa- 
thize with the thesis that peace must be based on the ‘‘constructive 
meeting of human needs’’ through ‘‘codrdinated political activ- 
ity’’ on an international scale. The development of our own na- 
tional society points this moral, for it was the setting up by the 
Constitution of the principle of free trade over the whole area of 
the United States, the Bill of Rights, first limiting the federal 
government, then that of the states, the recognition in each state 
of judgments of the others: so that social organization spread 
over the country, under which the people felt that assurance in the 
benefit of a common citizenship which is the real basis of our 
unity. It has been the social organization cutting across the lines 
of the sovereign states—and nationalistic enough they were at the 
beginning—and the creation of an ever widening life of ‘‘codrdi- 
nated political activity’’ to which we owe our peace on this wide 
continent. It is the same process which is creating a community 
of interests between ourselves and our neighbor to the north, and 
increasingly with our neighbors to the south. 

There has been an extended practice of this principle among the 
nations, laying a foundation for a wider realization of a world so- 
ciety with common interests, in the many conventions and agree- 
ments regulating by a sort of international statute many of the 
recognized common interests of peoples. That common heritage 
of all men, the ether waves, requires a common regulation to make 
possible its widest use by radio; international rivers must have a 
common rule of the road, and so must the international sea. Sugar 
planters and workers in the cane fields of Cuba depend on the co- 
operation of sugar producers in other countries, and on the tariffs 
of importing states, for the success of their enterprise and for 
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their livelihood. The people of the United States can not be pro- 
tected from the scourge of narcotism without international action, 
both by international machinery and by close codperation of na- 
tional police forces. Slavery could be successfully combated only 
by action of an ever widening group of governments. How wide 
this movement has grown is evidenced by Judge Hudson’s seven vol- 
umes of multipartite treaties which he calls ‘‘International Legis- 
lation.’”?’ In many, probably most of these agreements, it was 
the realization in a particular field of the need of ‘‘codrdinated 
political activity’’ on the part, not of the governments, but of the 
individuals concerned in the activity that brought about inter- 
national agreement. 

The International Labour Office, the many organs of the 
League of Nations for social and economic objects, the Permanent 
Court of International Justice, are examples in a wider field of 
this beginning of realization of the principle of which Professor 
Dewey and Miss Addams speak, a principle which has been for- 
malized by the Social and Economic Council, embodying the ex- 
perience of many organs of the League and lifting to a higher po- 
litical level the work of social and economic codperation for the 
better living together of the peoples. It can succeed only if the 
peoples recognize it as their instrument to set strong the founda- 
tions of peace in time of peace. 

While no international political organization can assure peace 
and codperation, the experience with the League and the experience 
of two World Wars have taught the lesson that political interna- 
tional organization is a necessary part of the machinery required 
for peace and for the development of the international society in 
this electric age. The governments brought such an organization . 
into being at San Francisco, and it is not unimportant that there 
is general agreement that only if the peoples of the different coun- 
tries have the will to make the machinery work can it accomplish 
results. Only if this will persists through the many disappoint- 
ments which are in store, only if there is development of the ties 
which are binding the peoples of the world together into a social 
unity under law, can there be realized that ‘‘wider life of codrdi- 
nated political activity’’ toward which Peace and Bread points the 
way. It is a good sign that there is not now a widespread belief 
that permanent peace can be attained ‘‘through an international 
organization of the traditional political kind, which relies more 
upon coercive force than upon constructive meeting of human 
needs’’ (p. xvii), but that an international organization which does 
not serve social and economic needs on an international scale can 
not preserve peace. 
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There is the same tragic expression of want in Europe follow- 
ing on the devastation of war in 1945 which Jane Addams depicts 
as existing in 1919. Want of food, of clothing, of habitation, of 
medicine, with the accompaniment of disease and discouragement, 
forms the same basis for political and social uneasiness, and delays 
the setting up of that peace and order in the old continent which 
alone will make possible the resumption of trade and social rela- 
tions on which peace must depend. 

What Miss Addams says of the opportunity to put forward co- 
operation between peoples by recognition of the present need, 
and a vigorous effort to supply it on the part of the peoples of the 
nations which have still a relative abundance, will bear reading 
and pondering today. The recent clothing collection for the peo- 
ple of Europe, under the auspices of UNRRA, shared in by re- 
ligious bodies and voluntary relief organizations, is an earnest of 
the will to help on the part of the American people. UNRRA 
itself is a testimonial to the will of governments, backed by popular 
support, that want in war ravaged countries shall be dealt with as 
a common misfortune of humanity. 


JOSEPH P. CHAMBERLAIN 
CoLUMBIA UNIVERSITY 


As a peace-keeping institution, the League of Nations was in 
many ways an innocent affair. It sought peace through the obvi- 
ous route of security. Only an eye like that of Jane Addams 
trained to realities could see that collective security is a shell of 
peace without substance, unless it is grounded in the soil from 
which peace naturally grows, close to the daily needs of human 
beings. 

It is the professional blindness of diplomats, shared by law- 
makers and the writers of constitutions and charters, to expect a 
well-planned protocol to hold men and nations in harmony—with 
the aid, of course, of a modicum of force for the unreasonable two 
per cent as we understand ‘‘reason.’’ Their fallacy does not lie 
in the assumption that there is a common reason under which men 
could unite, if we could find it. It lies in ignoring the emotional 
momenta which must sustain the strains of all codperation, and 
which bring to political reasons the more concrete reasonableness 
of human psychology. 

Any law which can arise directly from custom has this initial 
advantage : it fits like a shoe which has been born old. For custom 
has already listened to and weighed all the voices of human im- 
pulse: not only the overt interests seen by the lawmakers, but also 
the subtler deferences, affections, scruples, prides, and the pro- 
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founder humanities not coincident with technical justice. The 
fundamental difficulty of a world charter, as a scheme for peace, 
is that there are no international customs; and there are very few 
of those common sentiments which, having their birth in the fam- 
ily, spread by a slow centrifugal motion to the larger groups, and 
to mankind. 

If, therefore, we should look solely to the growth from the root 
upward of those ‘‘organs which have been formed to take care of 
human needs,’’ in which John Dewey rightly finds the ballast of all 
hopes for peace, we might fairly judge that any movement for 
world-organization is premature by several centuries. There are 
indeed a number of common concerns which are developing their 
own tools for functioning: commerce with its attendant fragments 
of convention euphemized as a chapter of international law; the 
swift appropriations of science and technology everywhere; the fine 
arts, with their potent and wholly unclamorous pleas, universal in 
their very localism; morals and religion finding a common mind 
with some aid from philosophy and psychology; the simple fact 
of vastly increasing travel; the terrible argument of human soli- 
darity in disaster, famine, disease, war, together with the dawning 
perception that poverty affecting two thirds of mankind is itself a 
universal calamity. Through the improvised administration of 
these several concerns the meaning of the word ‘‘humanity’’ does 
acquire viscera. But these interests remain plural and relatively 
independent; they have each its own geography and personnel; 
they do not constitute a world any more than the flares of fireflies 
constitute a pattern in the night. They add to the demand for 
peace; they do not provide peace. 

The fact seems to be that our efforts to reach peace face a per- 
sistent dilemma: Order can not be achieved by rule; and also it 
ean not be achieved without rule. 

In point of fact, such success as these several humane concerns 
have had in creating a common sense among men is, in a way, 
parasitical on political activity. They could not so much as 
“‘grow’’ were it not for the skim of political order which is formed 
by the unavowed pretension of mature states to permeate the world 
with a legalizing influence, more or less like a modern radiation of 
jus gentium. 

Even in custom there is an ingredient of the political, seen in 
the social discouragement of deviation. And law, in so far as it 
is a coinage of custom, adds like all coinage an element of artifice 
to spontaneity. 

It requires this political, artificial, wilful element to make plural 
and irregular growths conspire to a common object. And when 
statesmen have learned that they can not safely ignore or ride over 
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the experimental organs developed by the groping impulses of 
men, they can with greater assurance mount them, and impose on 
them a ‘‘rational’’ direction, requiring them to take cognizance of 
one another and of an incipient world mind. The political fact, 
when it comes, is always an artefact: it is always anticipatory, go- 
ing ahead of any organizing achieved by growth, attempting at 
once to prophesy and to create. At what moment this crystalliza- 
tion is possible, philosophy can not prescribe: it can only say that 
the over-all frame without the undergrowth of humane enterprise 
is empty; whereas the undergrowth without an over-all frame is 
relatively blind. They belong together. 

But there is one further principle: that political life is never 
completely organic and never ought to be. The wider the politi- 
eal group, the longer it can get on without a head. Each sub- 
ordinate group tends to think for the whole: each family tends to 
think for the tribe, each tribe for the people, each nation for the 
world. The rude spontaneous consensus of these interior efforts 
at world-thinking is a costly and inefficient but still workable sub- 
stitute for an imposed unity; and it is far more endurable than 
a premature world regulation, incompletely alive to the human 
detail it pretends to administer. Any world government today 
—as distinct from world conference—would necessarily be an in- 
eompetent government. 

This, I think, is the principle which justifies the contrast which 
Jane Addams and John Dewey emphasize. The emotional and 
economic needs of the common man are the first charge upon any 
workable world order. The aim of ‘‘security’’ conceived solely 
in military and diplomatic terms is a sham on a world scale; it is 
aimed at a mechanically defined set of enemies which the next 
world crisis will split, together with the mechanically defined 
friends, along a new earthquake fissure. The great hope of peace 
is (1) that the new world organization set its ‘‘economic and so- 
cial’’ problems in the foreground, as the central business of long- 
range security: and (2) that it subordinate its political activities 
at every point to a determined effort to find in the ethical common 
sense of all peoples the germs of an idea of justice which could 
apply to the ‘‘non-justiciable’’ disputes among nations. So long 
as human intelligence retreats from this unbridged gap in inter- 
national law, war will make use of the breach in our moral defenses. 


WILLIAM Ernest HockKING 
HARVARD UNIVERSITY 


The basic theoretical question raised by these paragraphs I take 
to be this: Granted that the maintenance and development of peace- 
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ful relations between nations is a reasonable aim, what are the re- 
spective réles toward this end: (1) of the enforcement agencies of 
international government, and (2) of the various modes of world- 
wide codperation that arise to meet human needs which are interna- 
tional in scope? Dewey’s thesis is that the former can not provide 
a foundation for lasting peace, but that the latter can develop sueh 
a foundation. 

It seems to me that this issue is clarified by observing that it 
illustrates in a peculiarly challenging form a much wider problem, 
that of the relation in general between governmental control and 
voluntary codperation toward desirable social goals. 

Consider what happens when the problem appears in a different 
and more limited context, such as any expansion of control over 
social behavior by the government of a nation. First, new forms 
of interaction between certain individuals and groups arise from 
time to time, which maintain themselves and develop without any 
governmental sanction because they express a human interest— 
e.g., the rise of monopolies in American industry. Second, diff- 
culties are created by some of these new modes of interaction, 
which those who participate in them can not solve alone; the ac- 
tivities require protection in order to function to the best advan- 
tage, or they must be regulated so as not to destroy the liberty 
and security of those whom they affect, or they may simply need 
to be balanced by other pursuits aiming at complementary values. 
Such a difficulty would be the squeezing of small business enter- 
prises by monopolies. Third, these needs are met, in part by un- 
official forms of codperation, as in the closer association of small 
concerns for mutual protection and in the formation of groups of 
citizens to help preserve their markets, in part by the expansion 
of government, as in the passage of an anti-trust act. The latter 
process may involve the setting up of an entirely new sort of gov- 
ernmental agency, e.g., a commission to enforce the anti-trust leg- 
islation. These two ways of meeting the situation may arise pari 
passu, each dealing with more or less distinct phases of the prob- 
lem; or one may arise first and then the other develop to take care 
of needs which the first fails to deal with adequately. In the illus- 
tration chosen, it was the inability of small businesses to find 
sufficient protection through voluntary codperation that led to 
governmental intervention. 

Now our general problem becomes a serious one because of the 
manner in which these two ways of meeting the situation at the 
third step tend actually to be related in the process. What should 
happen ideally is that the participants in any such sequence of 
events fully recognize that the uncoerced forms of codperation, 
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resting on mutual realization of the human needs to be met and 
mutual desire for their satisfaction, constitute the core of any ade- 
quate long-run solution, and that the true réle of government is 
to provide them accurate information, to serve as their protector, 
to keep them in harmony with each other, to supplement them 
when necessary, and to employ force only where it is required for 
the sake of order and justice. Hence as large a scope as possible 
should always be given to those voluntary modes of codperation, 
and whatever governmental agencies are established should take 
such forms, and follow such policies, as will enable them to fulfill 
these limited tasks properly. But what actually happens (except 
under very special circumstances) is almost the opposite of this. 
Because of the eagerness of some energetic men to manage other 
people’s lives, and the submissiveness of the majority to being 
managed, there is a tendency for whatever government is set up 
gradually to absorb many more of the group controls needed than 
is desirable, and for people willingly to let it do for them in its 
characteristic way ? what they should do for themselves by volun- 
tary codperation. And because of these pervasive habits of mind, 
whenever any new agency of government is established, it is very 
easy for both administrators and citizens to exaggerate the strength 
of the cohesive bond that has thus far been realized in the situation, 
and to assume that far more of it lies in the exercise or threat of 
governmental force than is actually the case. 

All these considerations apply, I think, with unusual pertinence 
to the problem of relations between nations. They take a pecu- 
liarly provocative form here because the factors which make the 
issue a serious one elsewhere operate with unusual vigor in the 
international scene. Most people find it easy to devote what so- 
cial concern they feel to local difficulties instead of more general 
ones; this tendency is especially pronounced when it comes to in- 
ternational relations, as isolationism in its various guises amply 
reveals. Statesmen are easily tempted to give more of their energy 
to jockeying for power and position than to meeting the actual 
maladjustments that cry for solution; few can resist the tempta- 
tion when it is the power and position of their nation that is at 
stake rather than their own. The process of squaring legal jus- 
tice with moral justice is at best slow and halting; but the exceed- 
ingly primitive state of international law renders it unusually 
difficult to make sure that an attempt to enforce justice between 
nations will be really anything more than imposition of the will 
of the strongest powers upon others. As for the unofficial co- 
operative activities, it is essential to remember that they are likely 


21L.e., with emphasis on the use of force. 
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to fall into the hands of persons of the ‘‘social reformer’’ type. 
Now social reformers characteristically have in high degree moral 
enthusiasm and human sympathy, but they are also frequently 
infected by dogmatic prejudices and a sentimental lack of real- 
ism; when they engage in humane enterprises on a world-wide 
scale these factors become peculiarly perilous, often seriously 
weakening the foundation of mutual confidence that their humani- 
tarian work would otherwise build. The agencies of international 
government, especially when directed by representatives of the 
small nations (who are more apt to be intelligently concerned with 
live human problems than delegates of the large powers), may 
often be better able to expand that foundation if their assigned 
powers do not handicap them too seriously in this regard.’ 

When such considerations are carefully weighed, I think that 
Dewey’s generalization proves sound in the main, but that it needs 
to be qualified in certain respects. Two qualifications, it seems 
to me, are fairly important, and I have no reason to believe that 
he would not accept them. On the one hand, an organization can 
not be depended upon to promote enduring peace merely because 
it has been established in response to some crying human need; 
much depends on the intelligence, the flexibility, and the freedom 
from sectarian bias of those who administer it. On the other hand, 
the truth that force is very likely to be used wrongly by an inter- 
national government should not make us forget that the proper 
role of such a government will include some use of force, and that 
the problem is to use it in such a way that it supports rather than 
weakens the less coercive factors that are promoting confidence and 
cooperation between nations. 

The vital challenge to social philosophy in connection with this 
issue is hence to devote thorough analysis to all aspects of the situ- 
ation, to discover feasible ways by which whatever lessons are 
taught may become more widely learned, and to propose appro- 
priate changes both in governmental institutions and in unofficial 
forms of international codperation, by which they can be success- 
fully implemented. 

Since the nonpolitical modes of codperation fill such a vital 
réle, I should like to mention one such mode which philosophers 
are responsible to bring about. A form of voluntary codperation 
on a world-wide scale that is desperately needed is closer associa- 
tion between philosophers themselves, aiming at increased under- 
standing by each thinker of the philosophical orientations else- 
where in the world, and their progressive synthesis into a world- 


8 The history of the various agencies of the League of Nations seems to 
support this contention. 
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perspective. This kind of unofficial codperation is important be- 
cause, since it is one major task of philosophical analysis to ferret 
out and to clarify in sharable form the basic concepts in terms of 
which all the thinking of a given culture acquires its distinctive 
meaning, only in this way can there come about any genuine mu- 
tual understanding of those basic concepts. But hitherto phi- 
losophers have accomplished very little in this direction, even on 
the narrow scale of the national variations within Western culture. 
Practically no German philosopher has really made his own the 
characteristic assumptions of English thought,‘ and few British 
thinkers have understood the genius of American pragmatism. 
And if our unconscious nationalistic prejudices have thus far pre- 
vented any significant philosophical codperation in this limited 
arena, still more completely has our Occidental superiority com- 
plex (which apparently dominates philosophers as much as other 
people) blocked any genuine codperation between Western and 
Eastern thinkers. We just presuppose as a matter of course that 
all tenable solutions of all real problems can or will be found in 
the Western tradition. 

This smug and Pharisaic complacency is one of the causes of 
war; it is also a factor in other causes. And it is the cause that 
philosophers are primarily responsible to remove. They can re- 
move it only by acquiring a deep and persistent interest in other 
philosophical perspectives than their own, especially those in Latin 
America, Russia, China, and India. Such an interest will express 
itself in the expansion of philosophy departments to include teach- 
ers of these subjects; in increased travel on the part of philos- 
ophers, aided by the establishment of visiting fellowships and ex- 
change professorships ; and in more general mastery of the necessary 
linguistic tools.5 It will lead to the establishment of international 
philosophical institutes. I take it for granted that the Interna- 
tional Congresses of Philosophy will be revived after the war and 
that the philosophical associations of different countries will grad- 
ually enter into more intimate relations with each other. Since, 
however, these forms of philosophical codperation can hardly be 
expected to survive the outbreak of another war it is imperative, 
I think, to establish as soon as possible an institute composed of 
those philosophers in all nations who are profoundly committed 
in their personal conviction to the promotion of philosophical 
understanding on a world-wide scale. It might be a reasonable 
hope that such an institute would continue to function in whatever 


4The dislocation of continental philosophers brought about by the pres- 
ent war has begun to remedy this provincialism within the Western tradition. 
5 How grotesque to assume that a candidate for the doctorate is ade- 
quately trained if he knows no foreign languages besides French and German! 
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ways are possible even in time of war, thus demonstrating to the 
world that philosophy stands above national and regional rivalries 
and really places reasen, with the wisdom that reason alone can 
achieve, above all other values. 

E. A. Burtt 


CoRNELL UNIVERSITY 


As usual, Dewey’s thesis is complex. As I understand him, he 
believes that we are in danger of relying too much upon traditional 
methods in politics and diplomacy, which have proved to be in- 
capable of devising anything but a precarious interim between 
wars. He urges reliance upon the democratic process, ‘‘the con- 
structive meeting of human needs,’’ rather than on coercive force; 
on organization that cuts across national lines, rather than on politi- 
eal organization deriving its strength from nationalism and lead- 
ing to a mechanical balance of power; and on the motives of simple, 
humble people, as an alternative presumably to the sophisticated 
aims and motives of diplomats and statesmen. 

I doubt very much whether Dewey intends, with respect to any 
one of these pairs of alternatives, to suggest that we must choose 
this or that. We need coercive force and voluntary codperation, 
as Col. Smith and Professor Burtt have made clear, and I can not 
conceive that either Dewey or Miss Addams would disagree. We 
need procedures that take account of national interests, as well as 
procedures that cut across national lines. We need to enlist the 
allegiance of the common people but we also need to provide means 
and organizations (some of them necessarily politico-legal) through 
which their needs can be served and their peace-loving impulses 
be made effective. Dewey mentions the UNRRA as an example of 
the use of a socially humane process, and cites it as a working 
model for other endeavors at international organization. The 
UNRRA is, of course, a politico-legal organization, set up by the 
United Nations, implemented by agreements between governments, 
and supported by appropriations from national treasuries. Its 
continued effectiveness is obviously dependent upon the mainte- 
nance of the larger framework of political codperation within which 
it operates. 

What seems to me to call for protest in Dewey’s essay is the 
mood—shall we call it disillusionment ?—that pervades it. He calls 
attention to the differences between our attitudes toward war and 
peace today and the attitudes prevailing during and after the first 
world war, and implies (following Miss Addams) that we have lost 
ground. It is this mood that makes the vision of simple, demo- 
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cratic expedients so tempting, and renders him perhaps overcredu- 
lous about the ‘‘primitive affection’’ of the common man. But my 
chief objection is that this mood diverts his attention from what is 
new, and surely more humane, and genuinely better, in the official 
peace activities now under way, as compared with the peace-mak- 
ing of 1919. The UNRRA is a case in point. How much better 
it is as an organization for supplying a pressing human need than 
either the nationally controlled relief shipments made after the last 
war, or the generous but ineffective program of the Russian peas- 
ants, which Miss Addams describes with so much feeling! 

As another example consider the effort now being made, and 
with considerable success, to set up some international machinery 
for protecting human rights within the member states of the United 
Nations organization. This is something that decidedly cuts across 
national lines. It involves a distinct break with the traditions of 
international law and politics. But the protection of fundamental 
human rights is now regarded as so important a part of an effec- 
tive international order that we are likely to be surprised when we 
recall that it did not form a part of the peace program of 1918- 
1919. It is not mentioned among Wilson’s Fourteen Points—‘‘the 
program, the only possible program, of the world’s peace.’’ Nor 
did the covenant of the League of Nations make any reference to 
it, nor the treaty of which that covenant was a part. Yet the 
charter being drafted at San Francisco mentions this objective, not 
only in the preamble, and in the chapter setting forth the purposes 
of the organization, but also in at least four later paragraphs, which 
provide for the setting up of a commission ‘‘for the promotion of 
human rights’’ under the authority of the Economic and Social 
Council. Surely Dewey would recognize that if this commission 
accomplishes anything at all (and few who know the record of the 
International Labour Office set up under the League of Nations 
will be disposed to deny that it can do something) our international 
law and political practice will be transformed in a socially humane 
direction. 

It would be a failure of nerve, in the present state of the 
world’s fortunes, if we let discouragement over past failures to 
establish permanent peace by political methods drive us to aban- 
don these methods entirely for the sentimentally more attractive 
program of voluntary codperation based on the primitive affection 
of humble people. It would also be a tragedy if we tried again 
to build political security with the same materials and expedients 
that have been proved insufficient in the past, or if we failed to 
see that the vitality of any new political organization will depend 
upon the degree of humaneness in its purposes and procedures. 
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But there is plenty of evidence that our political leaders today are 
looking in new directions and searching for new techniques and 
procedures to give effect to democratic and humane aspirations. 
To recognize this fact and to be encouraged by it seems to me no 
less realistic than Miss Addams’ faith in the generous impulses 
of the common people. 


GLENN R. Morrow 
UNIVERSITY OF PENNSYLVANIA 


As I understand the quotation from Mr. Dewey, he is contrast- 
ing organizations of the ‘‘traditional political-legal type’’* to en- 
force peace, and organizations devoted to meeting the concrete 
human needs which, when they continue to remain ungratified, 
make war more likely. I do not understand him as drawing an 
unalterable opposition between the latter organizations and all 
types of political-legal organization. What seems to me implied 
in the whole preface is that the humane spirit, objectives, and 
method of the best types of democratic international welfare or- 
ganizations must become exemplified in new types of political- 
legal organization if war is to be surrendered as an instrument of 
national policy. 

Nor do I interpret this position as necessarily involving oppo- 
sition to organizations even of the traditional political-legal type, 
if their presence makes conflict between nations less probable than 
would their absence. But the main point, as I see it, of Mr. 
Dewey’s position is that the chances that traditional legal-political 
international organizations will avert war, where there are lacking 
activities and attitudes characteristic of organizations of the sec- 
ond kind, are very small, and that therefore we should strive to 
call the latter into being. In this I believe he is right. 

A poor, even a corrupt, police force may be better than none. 
As an agency of preventing or even diminishing crime it is not 


_ likely to be effective. Unless action is undertaken to remove or 


alleviate the basic conditions which nourish crime, the threat of 
force alone is not a reliable deterrent, particularly in situations 
where it is commonly acknowledged that legitimate needs are in- 
volved which are not being justly met. To be sure, some element 
of coercion in organized society, national or international, is un- 
avoidable, since it is an integral part of the existence of law. But 
the extent, manner, and occasions of coercion are a significant in- 
dex of the moral character of the society in which it is used. And 
we can not be indifferent to its moral character, if we are concerned 
with a just world as well as a peaceful one. A Pax Germania might 
6 My italics. 
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have kept the peace better than a Pax Romana but no honorable 
man could have lived peacefully under it. 

Consider organizations of the traditional political-legal type. 
From the days of the Holy Alliance to our own times, their pre- 
ambles have breathed the most pious and moral sentiments. It 
would be inaccurate to say that their practices failed to live up to 
these sentiments, for no attempt was made to come to serious grip 
with the conflicts of interests out of which wars develop. Since 
they were organizations of governments rather than of peoples— 
the latter rarely could declare themselves on fundamental foreign 
policy—alternative methods of resolving conflicts were not ade- 
quately explored and shifting ‘‘balance of power’’ politics soon 
nullified whatever diplomatic conventions were reached. By fever- 
ishly arming for war, governments themselves gave public notice 
that they had little faith in organizations of this type as agencies 
of maintaining peace. 

Traditional political-legal organizations can prevent war solely 
by inspiring fear in a potential aggressor nation of an overwhelm- 
ing array of might against it. Fear is not a very noble motive for 
keeping the peace: that would be of small consequence if it were 
only effective. We could supplement it with more satisfactory 
motives as we labored to reduce the will to war which, unfortu- 
nately, can be present with the fear of war. For in such situations 
there really is no fear of war but only fear of defeat in war. In 
the past, fear has not been an effective deterrent. What is more 
important, it is less likely to serve as a deterrent in the future. 
The nature and possibilities of modern war are such that a poten- 
tial aggressor nation, not even necessarily a great power, by mobi- 
lizing its scientific resources may unleash a lightning attack whose 
momentum might carry it to victory.’ It does not require much 
imagination to see this in the light of the present war and what 
our scientists are telling us. Among the very first steps an inter- 
national organization to prevent war must therefore take is to limit 
and control the power to make war among its members if the mo- 
tive of fear is actually to deter potential aggressors. 

This provides a focal illustration of Mr. Dewey’s point as I 
understand it. It is obviously very difficult for an international 
organization of the traditional type to control preparations for 
war. It may not be able even to discover their existence if—the 
assumption is not too large—they are shrouded in secrecy. Diplo- 
matic agreements about disarmament, as in the past, may be en- 
tered into but how are we to know that they are being carried out? 
In democratic countries we can rely on an unmanufactured public 


7 This was written before the news of the atom bomb burst upon the world. 
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opinion, on the processes of discussion and criticism, on organized 
groups independent of the government, on dissenting voices—the 
Carl von Ossietskys and Theodore Lessings—to reveal what is go- 
ing on. But in non-democratic countries? The very success of 
disarmament, without which an international organization can not 
keep the peace for long, depends upon the active participation of 
peoples in the formation of government policies, upon the growth 
of democratic processes throughout the world, cultural inter- 
changes of a reciprocal and honest character, and international 
organizations of workers, educators, codperators, scientists, etc., not 
as representatives, open or concealed, of their governments, but of 
mass memberships of men and women whose vocations and moral 
sensibility require a world free of war. Consequently, in order 
to achieve even a limited success, traditional political-legal organi- 
zations have to depend upon more than fear: they need thé kind 
of activities and the types of organizations of which Jane Addams 
and John Dewey write. 

However, the converse seems to me to be also true. Bread can 
be used as a political weapon just as much as bullets, particularly 
when distributed by agencies whose policy in the treatment of hu- 
man need is determined by governments not primarily concerned 
with human need. International non-governmental organizations 
and activities, whether social, cultural, or devoted to relief, depend 
upon governments to provide the conditions under which, and a 
substantial part of the means with which, to operate. At the very 
least they must be free from hindrance. Sooner or later, if their 
work is to continue, they must seek to give some political form and 
sanction to their objectives. Without surrendering their own 
plural organizations, they must reach out to make government it- 
self—local, national, or international—an instrument of broad so- 
cial, democratic welfare and moral purpose. 


Sipney Hook 
New York UNIVERSITY 


The implied truth in Professor Dewey’s statement, a truth that 
we ignore at our peril, is that peace depends upon the peoples of the 
world. We can draw up international charters from now till 
doomsday—they will mean nothing, or worse, they will constitute 
a new danger in giving us a false sense of security, unless the peo- 
ple are aware of their interdependence and are committed to build- 
ing ‘‘one world.’’ For all the agony of the past thirty years, it 
must be doubted that any sizable proportion of the globe’s inhabi- 
tants have reached this awareness and stand ready to make this 
commitment. That is why, with world organization seemingly 
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precarious, world peace surely is. One of the chief questions con- 
fronting us, therefore, is what instrumentalities can help us achieve 
the needed understanding. 

Assuming with Dewey that the posing of rigid alternatives is a 
barren technique of inquiry, one concludes that this must be as true 
in the field of international relations as in any other. That he 
seems to be guilty of a fallacy which he has consistently decried, 
therefore, makes me wonder whether I have read him aright. For 
surely we do not have to rely on either an over-all type of interna- 
tional organization or on one stemming from organs designed to 
care for human needs (assuming again that the former does not). 
We can place our reliance on a prudent admixture of both, and 
practical wisdom indicates that our only security lies in doing so. 

In domestic affairs, over-all types of political organization have 
been indispensable instrumentalities. Are we justified in believ- 
ing that they can be dispensed with in international affairs? To 
what extent is coercion itself an educational technique? Granted 
that it is not the technique we prefer, how are we nevertheless to 
evaluate it in the context of practical alternatives? On the basis 
of experience, we can say that while people will not be coerced into 
accepting some things (such as Prohibition), they can be coerced 
into accepting others (such as the elimination of slavery). Genu- 
inely to overcome the prejudices among people, to be sure, we need 
habits and institutions in our day-to-day living which lead nat- 
urally to right relations and attitudes. At the same time, a Fair 
Employment Practices Committee, by making discrimination il- 
legal, can help us to get the kind of relations we think desirable; 
for the person forced to work side by side with a member of some 
minority group will frequently begin to see him as a likable hu- 
man being instead of a hated symbol. On a different level, we 
might say that the attitude of codperation has to be generated from 
below, that people can not be forced to codperate. Yet the TVA, 
while in one sense extending the arm of the Federal Government 
into a locality and coercing change, has forwarded codperation 
among the inhabitants of the Valley more than anything else in 
their experience. 

Putting the matter somewhat differently, I have difficulty in 
understanding the disjunction between organs created ‘‘politi- 
cally’’ and those stemming from ingrained practice. If history 
has proved that a mechanical structure of forces is sure to collapse, 
it also gives evidence that political institutions can create habits 
and attitudes which become ingrained in practice. The question 
in part is one of relevance and timeliness. What over-all institu- 
tions are so related to people’s needs that they are likely to termi- 
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nate in desirable practice? How can we tell when people are 
ready to accept such institutions or when the situation is ripe for 
them? Using whatever knowledge we have, it is as necessary for 
us to be experimental in dealing with these questions as with others. 
Looking back, we can say that in 1789 the American people were 
‘‘ready’’ for the Constitution; the evidence of this is that they did 
accept it, that it did work, and that, tested by a Civil War, it did 
perpetuate the union. It also established a new type of over-all 
political organization, which in turn created its own institutions 
and instruments for meeting further needs. When the Constitu- 
tional Convention was called, no one could have said with certainty 
that the situation was ripe for it or that it would eventuate in de- 
pendable organization growing out of already existing organs. 
Are we now ready for international organization? Is the situation 
ripe for it? On the affirmative side, we have such organs formed 
to take care of human needs as common agencies for war, for food, 
for health, for labor, for scientific investigation, ete. On the nega- 
tive side, there is the chaos of diverse national institutions, habits, 
attitudes, practices. 

We can agree with Professor Dewey, I think, in saying that if 
our sole reliance is on over-all political organization, there can be 
no stable international order. If that is our approach to the or- 
ganization provided by the San Francisco Charter, then surely it 
will collapse ‘‘when old stresses and strains recur in new shapes.”’ 
But whether the proposed organization arises out of already ex- 
isting international organs is a fruitless line of inquiry. Our prob- 
lem and our necessity is to see that it is so dynamically related to 
them that the people’s direct stake in international order becomes 
increasingly evident. 


JEROME NATHANSON 
NEw York Society ror ETHICAL CULTURE 


BOOK REVIEW 


An Essay on Man. An Introduction to a Philosophy of Human Cul- 
ture. Ernst CassirER. New Haven: Yale University Press. 
1944, ix-+ 237 pp. $3.00. 


Were Ernst Cassirer still with us, the responsibility laid upon 
the reviewer of his recent book would be less great. To watch the 
effect which his work will have on contemporary thought has not 
been granted to its author, and he is not in a position to come to the 
rescue of his arguments, if they should be misunderstood or mis- 
applied. So, agreeing or disagreeing, we shall have to look upon 
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this last document of his thought as a valued legacy placed under 
the guardianship of all students of philosophy. 

The Philosophy of Symbolic Forms, published in German be- 
tween 1923 and 1929, had organized into a systematic whole the 
results of the philosophical research of a life-time. In three vol- 
umes the problems of language, mythical thought, and knowledge, 
respectively, had been dealt with, and additional volumes seemed 
needed to complete the impressive structure. Confronted with 
the problem as to how his work might be made accessible to Eng- 
lish readers, Cassirer wisely decided not to undertake a complete 
translation. It appeared preferable to spare the new audience the 
trouble of grappling with a work of formidable size and fraught 
with factual evidence. By dispensing with much of the support- 
ing illustrative material, the author held, his basic ideas might be 
thrown into bolder relief. 

The volume before us is The Philosophy of Symbolic Forms, 
clarified for the American student by rigorous condensation. But 
at the same time it is more than a summary of the earlier work 
and anything but a version ad usum Delphini. The treatment of 
myth, language, and knowledge is reduced to a fraction of the 
original length. But instead the portions which link together the 
analyses of the various ‘‘symbolic forms’’ have been considerably 
strengthened. A chapter entitled ‘‘From Animal Reactions to 
Human Responses’’ (pp. 27-41) endeavors to bridge the gulf be- 
tween man and animal, world and environment. Another chap- 
ter analyzes the spatial-temporal structure of man’s world (‘‘The 
Human World of Space and Time,’’ pp. 42-55), and under ‘‘ Facts 
and Ideals’’ (pp. 56-62) the idea of possibility and its relevance 
to action is briefly considered. The three topics had received no 
separate treatment in the original work. There is more about man 
in the Essay on Man and less on his specific manifestations than 
in the Philosophy of Symbolic Forms. On the other hand, the 
treatment of the specific manifestations, i.e., the ‘‘symbolic forms,’’ 
has also been enriched. The chapter on ‘‘Art’’ (pp. 137-170) is 
an addition barely foreshadowed in the earlier exposition, and so 
is the analysis of historical knowledge (‘‘History,’’ pp. 171-206). 
In short, the student of Cassirer’s philosophy must from now on 
turn to the Essay on Man as the best-balanced and most mature ex- 
pression of his thought. 

Kant, in the celebrated preface to the second edition of the 
Critique of Pure Reason, describes his transcendental method as 
a total revolution. Philosophers are invited to reverse their former 
procedure and no longer to look upon cognitive processes as ori- 
ented towards objects as fixed data. Conversely, Kant teaches, 
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the objects of experience are determined by our cognitive faculty. 
Cassirer’s thought moves throughout in the wake of Kant’s Coper- 
nican Revolution, and this is the first thing the reader must bear 
in mind or else the pivot of the argument is lost from sight. Cas- 
sirer’s animated prose seems to take us along an ingratiatingly 
smooth road, and we are encouraged by the abundance of em- 
pirical data with which we are constantly kept in close touch. For 
Cassirer was not only a master of exposition but a man of catholic 
interests and many-sided erudition. But underlying the urbane 
wisdom of this doctor blandus is a bold epistemological thesis which 
defies common-sense realism. 

Cassirer’s intellectual home is neo-Kantianism of the Marburg 
School. This school, following the example of the great post-Kant- 
ian idealists, disposed of the ‘‘thing-in-itself,’’ that residual ele- 
ment of realism which, in Kant’s own view, was an indispensable 
prop of the transcendental system. Hermann Cohen, founder of 
the Marburg School and Cassirer’s teacher, replaced the thing-in- 
itself with the idea of an ‘‘unendliche Aufgabe,’’ an ‘‘infinite 
project’’ to be actualized by progressive determination. Thus 
static reality as given was functionalized, resolved into a logical 
operation. In this respect the Marburg Kantians were more revo- 
lutionary than the revolutionist Kant. But at the same time they 
rendered the revolution metaphysically innocuous, and thereby 
escaped the odium of ‘‘titanic idealism’’ in the manner of Fichte 
and Schelling. 

Kant and the philosophers of the past are primarily concerned 
with the object as it exists in reality and is met with in common 
experience. The Marburg Kantians are primarily concerned with 
the object as construed by science. They do not hazard a theory 
as to how mind builds up the world. They are content with showing 
how science builds up a picture of reality. They still maintain 
the paradoxical idea that this picture of reality is all that there is 
of reality. But the metaphysical idealism which lurks behind 
their logic is the sleeping dog they are careful not to wake. In 
brief, they turn from philosophy to methodology. "When Cassirer, 
faithful son of Marburg, copiously quotes from John Dewey, he 
does so not by way of accommodation to the American scene. Neo- 
Kantianism and instrumentalism belong together by their typi- 
cally positivistic emphasis on methodology. 

Preoccupation with methodology is narcissism of the intellect. 
The scientist is expected to acquire knowledge. The philosopher- 
methodologist informs us how the scientist goes about his job. 
From the barren reaches of this reflective methodology, the knowl- 
edge of knowledge, Cohen’s disciples tried to save themselves in 
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various ways. Some, among them Nicolai Hartmann, listened to 
the phenomenological call ‘‘back to the things themselves!’’ 
(zuriick zu den Sachen!) and deserted the idealist camp altogether. 
Others evoked the ghost of post-Kantian heroic idealism and at 
their hands neo-Kantianism suffered metamorphoses into neo- 
Fichteanism, neo-Schellingianism, and neo-Hegelianism. Cassirer 
did not desert. He succeeded in wrestling from a seemingly desic- 
eated soil another harvest. His philosophy may be regarded as 
the consummation of Marburg Kantianism and also as its eutha- 
nasia. 

Cassirer’s fruitful idea may be succinctly expressed as follows. 
There is a logic or structural order not only in science but also in 
language, myth, religion, art—in fine, in all cultural creations of 
man. Logic of science or epistemology is only a province within 
the wider field of philosophical research. Philosophy is coexten- 
sive, or even identical, with theory of culture. 

The traditional conception of man, Cassirer argues, has been 
eclipsed in the minds of modern men by fresh experiences and in- 
sights, but it has not yet been replaced with a more adequate idea. 
The Socratic ‘‘know thyself’’ is again a timely challenge. Cassirer 
hopes to meet a need arising out of an intellectual crisis by en- 
larging and correcting the classical definition of man: 


In spite of all the efforts of modern irrationalism this definition of man 
as an animal rationale has not lost its force. Rationality is indeed an inherent 
feature of all human activities. Mythology itself is not simply a crude mass 
of superstitions or gross delusions. It is not merely chaotic, for it possesses 
a systematic or coneeptual form. But, on the other hand, it would be im- 
possible to characterize the structure of myth as rational. Language has 
often been identified with reason, or with the very source of reason. But it 
is easy to see that this definition fails to cover the whole field. It is a pars 
pro toto; it offers us a part for the whole. For side by side with conceptual 
language there is an emotional language; side by side with logical or scien- 
tific language there is a language of poetic imagination. Primarily language 
does not express thoughts or ideas, but feelings and affections. . . . Reason 
is a very inadequate term with which to comprehend the forms of man’s cul- 
tural life in all their richness and variety. But all these forms are symbolic 
forms. Hence, instead of defining man as an animal rationale, we should de- 
fine him as an animal symbolicum. [Pp. 25-26.] 


Animal symbolicum is not a very felicitous formula. Man in 
Cassirer’s philosophy symbolizes nothing, but he makes symbols. 
He is animal symbolizans, i.e., a speaking, mythologizing, god- 
fearing, art-creating, and knowledge-seeking being. Cassirer has 
little to say about human nature or the self apart from its creative 
utterances. The self is seen as absorbed in its manifestations, in 
language, myth, art, and so forth, and it is these manifestations 
alone that are to be called symbolic. But even if we bear this re- 
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striction in mind, the term ‘‘symbolic’’ may give rise to misunder- 
standing. The Cross symbolizes Christ’s suffering and atonement, 
star and sickle symbolize the Soviet Union. In this sense Cas- 
sirer’s symbolic forms symbolize nothing in particular but only 
meaning in general. Meaning and meaningful form are insepar- 
ably one. We may try to express in words what has been expressed 
in music, or in terms of rational knowledge what has been imagi- 
natively visualized as myth. But the passage from one symbolic 
form to another entails a modification of the meaning expressed. 

The symbolic forms constitute realms of meaning independent 
and autonomous, though of analogous structure. In attempting 
to say what precisely one of the symbolic forms symbolizes I must 
take recourse to another symbolic form, viz., that of rational 
knowledge. Theory, including philosophy in general and the phi- 
losophy of symbolic forms in particular, is one symbolic form 
alongside others. The interpretation of symbolic expression is 
itself a symbolic expression. This disturbing implication seems 
never to be fully envisaged by Cassirer. There is a penalty on 
the departure from common-sense realism. 

Still other abysses lie hidden behind the engagingly harmoni- 
ous facade of Cassirer’s thought. At first glance the symbolic 
forms seem to be coordinated, all of them belonging to one and the 
same plane of meaning. But though this is the view generally en- 
couraged by the author, a closer examination of his work shows 
it to be not quite correct. 

Myth and religion (the two are viewed as close associates) ap- 
pear to offer a less differentiated picture of the world than rational 
knowledge does, and it is obvious that man’s mythological crea- 
tivity historically precedes his scientific production. So we find 
not only different types of expression but different stages of de- 
velopment. Both mythical thought and science are, according to 
Cassirer, ‘‘in quest of the same thing: reality’? (p. 75). But 
myth shows this quest at the ‘‘rudimentary stage of our physi- 
ognomie experience’’ (p. 78), whereas science, by virtue of gen- 
eralization, attains to the critically differentiated concept of a 
‘physical world.’’ The outline of Auguste Comte’s theory of 
evolutionary stages looms up and knowledge appears in a new light. 
It seems no longer an equal member in the family of symbolic forms 
but the apogee of man’s spiritual growth. This conclusion, at 
variance as it is with the scheme of equipollent symbolic forms, is 
suggested only but never squarely faced. 

The concluding paragraph of the book reveals the dilemma: 


Human culture taken as a whole may be described as the process of man’s 
progressive self-liberation. Language, art, religion, science, are various phases 
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in this process. In all of them man discovers and proves a new power—the 
power to build up a world of his own, an ‘‘ideal’’ world. [P. 228.] 


This is the old brave philosophy of enlightenment, good militant 
nineteenth-century positivism, with a flavor of Hegelianism. 


These [various powers of man’s creativity] cannot be reduced to a com- 
mon denominator. They tend in different directions and obey different prin- 
ciples. [Ibid.] 


This is the relativism of juxtaposed symbolic forms, philosophy 
from the point of view of the disinterested spectator, critically 
aloof in the face of the struggle between myth and science. A 
once belligerent rationalism, wedded to relativism, meekly sub- 
scribes to a policy of appeasement. Culture is self-liberation, 
Cassirer writes. This is a great word. But it is not clear from 
what man may hope to be delivered nor for what he can expect to 
become free. 

For Kant the primal achievement of knowledge is synthesis, for 
the Kantians of the Marburg School it is ‘‘generating’’ (Hrzeugen). 
Cassirer subscribes to the neo-Kantian concept of ‘‘generation,’’ 
but animates it with a fresh meaning. The productivity which 
he analyzes generates not only scientific knowledge but multiform 
culture. The logic of science is broadened into a logic of culture. 

This widening of scope leaves intact the basic features of Mar- 
burg neo-Kantianism. There is the characteristic element of posi- 
tivistic scientism—the idea that philosophy is to be founded upon 
science. Without a previous synthesis attained by the sciences, 
Cassirer affirms, philosophy would have no starting-point. It is 
the philosopher’s business to subject to a new formative process 
the material furnished by science and ‘‘to achieve an even greater 
condensation and centralization’’ (p. 71). There is the neo-Kant- 
ian formalism and the well-known emphasis on function and proc- 
ess as distinguished from substance and static reality. We must 
make, Cassirer asserts, 


a sharp distinction between a material and a formal point of view. Undoubt- 
edly human culture is divided into various activities proceeding along different 
lines and pursuing different ends. If we content ourselves with contemplating 
the results of these activities—the creations of myth, religious rites or creeds, 
works of art, scientific theories—it seems impossible to reduce them to a com- 
mon denominator. But a philosophic synthesis means something different. 
Here we seek not a unity of effects but a unity of the creative process. 
[P. 70.] 


Finally there is the characteristic failure to come to grips with the 
problem of man as a unity of body and mind. Cohen and Natorp 
were at pains to point out that the ‘‘production’’ they studied was 
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no psychological actuality but designated logical functions in a 
field of purely logical relations. Similarly Cassirer’s creative 
process is action without an agent to act and without an object to 
be acted upon. It is unattached creativity, and the symbolic forms 
in which it issues float in an ontological vacuum. 

The more clearly we realize the kinship between neo-Kantian- 
ism old style and neo-Kantianism remade in the light of the prin- 
ciple of symbolism—the ‘‘Open Sesame!’’ of Cassirer’s thought 
(p. 35)—the more we shall be impressed by Cassirer’s achievement. 
He has happily sloughed off the method of logical construction 
which encumbers the works of his predecessors. No attempt is 
made deductively to construe types of creativity—a salutary resig- 
nation. In The Philosophy of Symbolic Forms the author still 
follows a logical scheme borrowed from the Critique of Pure Rea- 
son. This remnant of Kantian logic is discarded in the present 
volume. Cassirer’s procedure has become more ‘‘phenomenolog- 
ical.’”” He looks upon language, mythology, art, and knowledge 
with the intelligent impartiality of an ordering mind, enriched by 
an astounding erudition and enlivened by high sensitiveness. At 
the same time his interpretation is guided by the resolve not to 
see languages but language—a uniform structure in spite of the 
varied multiplicity of its embodiments; not myths but mytholog- 
ical thought as such; not works or schools of art but art as a unique 
language, expressive of a truth of ‘‘pure forms’’ (p. 164). 

The author’s phenomenological analyses grow out of his inti- 
mate knowledge of the history of research in the several fields of 
study. In brief paragraphs a wealth of historical insight is con- 
veyed. One might, in the interest of the students of language, or 
mythology, or art, lift entire sections out of their context and find 
in them a bonanza of instruction. Cassirer ascribes to the differ- 
ent forms of symbolism a high degree of autonomy. Accordingly 
his analyses of the several symbolic spheres are valid in their own 
right, unsupported by any philosophical frame-work. Even while 
disagreeing with Cassirer the philosopher we may derive great 
benefit from what Cassirer the student of culture and the history 
of ideas has to teach us. 

As students of human civilization we regard Cassirer’s work 
with the gratitude which we owe to a great scholar. But if we, 
as philosophers, think through the principles involved in his inter- 
pretation, grave misgivings disturb us. An unshakable convic- 
tion underlies all our thinking, in every-day life, in science, and 
in philosophy. We know that we are placed amidst a world of 
real things—things not made by man. And we know that we re- 
spond to the challenge of this real world by what we do or make. 
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The distinction between what exists and can be discovered on the 
one hand and our own doings and all man-made things (includ- 
ing civilization) on the other is at the basis of our consciousness 
as moral agents. This distinction is blurred, and its radical sig- 
nificance denied, by the idealistic concept of creation. When 
idealism was in its prime, a fusion of creature and Creator re- 
sulted ; the human agent appeared in the rdéle of god-man. Not so 
in Cassirer’s positivistically sobered idealism. Here man as agent 
vanishes altogether. In this sense Cassirer’s neo-Kantianism is 
profoundly un-Kantian. According to Kant philosophy teaches 
man worthily to fill the place assigned to him in the universe. For 
the philosophy of symbolism no universe exists. There exist only 
interpretations of the universe, and these interpretations belong 
as objects of comparative description under one of the symbolic 
forms. Since there is no universe, there can be no place in it for 
man to fill or to miss. The Essay on Man has no room for an ethics 
—no room for man confronted with the choice of good and evil. 
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